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ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL RANGE OF 
NEO-BABYLONIAN AND ACHAEMENID SEALS* 



RICHARD L. ZETTLER, University of Chicago 



In 1878 Joachim Menant, by means of a number of sealed and dated tablets, was 
able to show that a particular seal type depicting a human figure in profile before altar(s) 
and/or divine emblem(s) (fig. 1) was used during the Neo-Babylonian and into the 
Achaemenid time periods in Babylonia. 1 Consideration of an enlarged sample of sealed 
and dated tablets has now made it possible to hypothesize that the widespread use of this 
seal type in Babylonia ceased during the reign of Darius I and was replaced by seal types 
specifically Achaemenid or Persian. 2 This, in turn, has brought up the question of the 
relationship of politico-historical change to changes in material culture. 

Tablets dated in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II (604-562 B.C.) and published along 
with their seal impressions number 19 (see table 1). These 19 tablets have 20 seal 
impressions. 3 The number of different seals actually represented by these 20 impressions 
is between 12 and 20. 4 From the reign of Nabonidus (555-539 B.C.), 11 tablets have been 
published along with their seal impressions (see table 1). Twenty-nine to 31 different 
seals are involved. Of these published impressions from the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar 



* This paper was read, at a Colloquium on Achae- 
menid Studies organized at the instigation of Dr. 
McGuire Gibson and held at the University of Chicago 
on 2 June 1978. 

The abbreviations used here are those of the 
Chicago Assyrian Dictionary with the following 
exceptions: Ashmolean = Briggs Buchanan, Catalogue 
of Ancient Near Eastern Seals in the Ashmolean 
Museum (Oxford, 1966); Berlin = A. Moortgat, 
V orderasiatische Rollsiegel (Berlin, 1940); Menant = 
M. Joachim Menant, Notice sur quelques empreintes de 
cylindres du premier empire de chaldee (Paris, 1879); 
Philadelphia = Leon Legrain, The Culture of the 
Babylonians, Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
vol. 14 (Philadelphia, 19); and Schmidt = Erich F. 
Schmidt, Persepolis, vol. 2, OIP 69 (Chicago, 1957). 

My thanks, as usual, to McGuire Gibson for his aid 
and encouragement. I need also to acknowledge and 
thank Professors Robert D. Biggs, Richard T. 
Hallock, and Helene J. Kantor, all of whom read this 
paper, and J. A. Brinkman, Director of the Oriental 
Institute, for permission to reproduce photographs 
from Persepolis, vol. 2. 

1 Menant, pp. 17-18. Unfortunately, the terms 
Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid mean different 
things to different groups of scholars, Assyriologists, 
and archaeologists. In this paper the terms are used 
in a political sense. Neo-Babylonian refers to the time 
period of the Chaldaean dynasty, i.e., from the reign 
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of Nabopolasser through the reign of Nabonidus (ca. 
625-539 B.C.). Achaemenid is taken to be the time 
from the reign of Cyrus up to the conquest by 
Alexander the Great (ca. 538-330 B.C.). 

2 Many of the Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid 
tablets published in copy up to now (and the number 
is considerable) bore no seal impressions, but many 
certainly did (such as those in H. H. Figulla, Business 
Documents of the Neo-Babylonian Period, UET, vol. 4 
[London, 1949]). Seals on dated tablets are a potenti- 
ally rich source of information on ancient Mesopota- 
mian society and its functioning, and it is particularly 
regrettable that copyists, for the most part, ignore 
them. 

3 Five tablets bearing seal impressions and pub- 
lished by R. P. Dougherty in OCCI, vol. 2, have been 
indirectly dated to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar by 
the high regnal years on the tablets, although no 
king's name occurs. They have not been included in 
the total given here. All five show a human figure in 
profile before altar(s) and/or divine emblem(s). 

4 Most of the published seals on dated tablets have 
been done in line drawings. It is, as a consequence, 
difficult to determine if one seal impression is a 
duplicate of another. This is a matter of real concern, 
it seems to me, especially when many of the tablets 
which one is considering are from one site and, likely, 
from a single archive, such as those published in 
OCCI, vols. 1-2. I have attempted to make an 
educated guess as to whether or not the line drawings 
represent the same or different seals. The numbers 
which I have given represent the minimum possible 
number of seals and the maximum possible number 
of seals (allowing for the possibility that each line 
drawing represents a different seal). 
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Fig. 1. — Neo -Babylonian/early Achaemenid seal impression (after Menant, pi. 1:3) 

and Nabonidus all but two show a human figure in profile before altar(s) and/or divine 
emblem(s). Those two seals both occur on the same tablet and are likely to be heirlooms. 5 
Achaemenid tablets which have their seals published along with the texts are con- 
siderably more numerous than those from the Neo-Babylonian period. From the early 
Achaemenid period, the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses, there are 16 such tablets which 
have 20 different seal impressions, while there are 14 such tablets and a total of 24 
different seal impressions from the reign of Darius I. 6 The Murashu archive from Nippur, 
dated in the reigns of Artaxerxes I and Darius II, is the best source of Achaemenid 
tablets which have their seals published along with the texts. 7 All of the seals on the 
tablets from the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses depict a human figure in profile before 
altar (s) and/or divine emblem (s), and of the tablets dated to the reign of Darius I, 4 
bear only impressions of the same typically Neo-Babylonian scene. 8 However, a number 



5 The tablet on which the two impressions occur is 
Delaporte, Catalogue Louvre, vol. 2, A. 776. The first 
impression, as rolled, shows two human figures back 
to back. The figure facing right holds a scimitar 
behind him in his right hand and grasps the tail of an 
animal in front of him in his left hand. His left foot 
rests on the animal's neck. The figure facing left holds 
his right arm raised and bent at the elbow. Although 
the scene is broken, he must have grasped some sort 
of animal with his left hand, while his right foot 
rested on the same or a different animal. This seal 
impression presents difficulties in dating, but it 
might, with some confidence, be called Babylonian 
modeled style of the tenth-eighth centuries B.C. The 
posture of the figure facing right resembles that of the 
winged hero on Ward, Seals 615; the posture of 
the figure facing left may be compared with that of the 
heroes on Berlin 611; and the overall composition of 
two heroes with one or more victims is roughly in 
keeping with that of seals of this time range (see the 
discussion in Edith Porada, "Suggestions for the 
Classification of Neo-Babylonian Cylinder Seals," 
Orientalia, n.s. 16 [1947]: 150-54). Porada has sug- 
gested that the seal should be earlier than the tablet 
(ibid., p. 152, n. 1). 

It should be noted that to the right of the rolling 
just discussed can be seen another partial impression 
which shows the upper torso of a bearded human 
figure facing right. His left arm is raised in front of 
him, while his right arm is held behind him. Delaporte 
does not mention this partial impression, and it is not 
clear to me, not having examined the tablet itself, 
whether it was made by the same seal as the one above 
described or a different one. 

The second seal impression shows a bearded 
human figure facing left and wearing a diadem. He 
presumably holds an animal with each hand. His foot 
appears as if it rested on a recumbent animal. The 



plasticity of the modeling and the diadem assure that 
the seal is Babylonian (southern), although the pose 
is more typical of Assyrian (northern) seals of the 
eighth-seventh centuries B.C. The seal should be dated 
to the eighth-seventh centuries B.C. (see Porada, 
"Suggestions," pp. 155-57). 

6 The attribution of tablets to Darius I (as opposed 
to Darius II), at least those tablets dated in years 
1-19, is at least problematic. For purposes of this 
paper, I have followed the attribution, either stated 
or implied, made by the individuals publishing the 
tablets. Those tablets which could not be attributed 
to Darius I with a reasonable degree of certitude have 
not been listed here. For example, Delaporte, Cata- 
logue Louvre, vol. 2, A. 797, was originally attributed 
to Artaxerxes (Joachim Menant, "Rapport sur les 
cylindres assyro-chaldeens du Musee Britanique," Ar- 
chives des missions scientifiques et littiraires 16 [1880]: 
119). Delaporte corrected this attribution, but since 
the tablet is dated in year 16 and the text of the tablet 
has never, to my knowledge, been published, it has 
not been included here among Darius I tablets, although 
it has a very interesting set of seal impressions. 

7 The tablets of the Murashu archive actually date 
from the tenth year of Artaxerxes I through the reign 
of Darius II. In absolute chronology the tablets span 
the time range 455-405 B.C. For summaries of the 
contents of the archive see Guillaume Cardascia, Les 
Archives des Mura&u (Paris, 1951) and Matthew 
Stolper, "Management and Politics in Later Achae- 
menid Babylonia: New Texts from the Murasu 
Archive" (Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1974). 

8 These tablets date from the fourth through the 
seventeenth years of Darius. They include Menant, 
pi. 3: 15-17; YOS, vol. 3, p. 175; Menant, pi. 3: 18 
(= Delaporte, Catalogue Louvre, vol. 2, A. 796); and 
Menant, pi. 3: 19. 

The tablets published by Joachim Menant have 
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Table 1 

Sealed and Dated Tablets of the Neo-Babylonian and 

Early Achaemenid Periods 



King Year 


Publication 


Nebuchadnezzar 2 


Menant, pi. 1:3 


26 


Menant, pi. 1:4-5 


37 


GCCI, vol. 1:100 


38 


GCCI, vol. 1:99 




GCCI, vol. 1:102 




GCCI, vol. 1:103 




GCCI, vol. 1:104 




GCCI, vol. 1:136 


39 


GCCI, vol. 1:182 




GCCI, vol. 1:183 


40 


GCCI, vol. 1:101 




GCCI, vol. 1:105 




GCCI, vol. 1:106 




0(7(7/, vol. 1:137 




GCC/, vol. 1:147 


42 


GCOT, vol. 1:138 




GCCI, vol. 1:150 


43 


GCCI, vol. 1:107 


10[ + ] 


GCCI, vol. 1:76 


Nabonidus 2 


Menant, pi. 2:6 




GCC7, vol. 1:410 


3 


Menant, pi. 2: 7-8 




FO£, vol. 6: 33 


11 


FO£, vol. 6:154 


12 


YOS, vol. 6: 239 




YOS, vol. 6: 241 


13 


Menant, pi. 2: 9-10 


14 


Menant, pi. 2:11 




BE, vol. 8/1: 55 


10[ + ] 


Delaporte, Catalogue Louvre, vol. 2, A. 776 


Cyrus 1 


YOS, vol. 7: 5 


4 


BE, vol. 8/1:63 




FO£, vol. 7: 39 


5 


BE, vol. 8/1: 65 


6 


Menant, pi. 2:12 




Ashmolean 669 


[] 


YOS, vol. 7: 83 


Cambyses accession 


BE, vol. 8/1:77 


1 


FO>S, vol. 7:119 




FO>S, vol. 7:120 


2 


Menant, pi. 3:14 


3 


BE, vol. 8/1: 85 




YOS, vol. 7:150 


5 


BE, vol. 8/1:90 


6 


FO£, vol. 7:198 


7 


Delaporte, Catalogue Louvre, vol. 2, A. 794 


Darius I 4 


Menant, pi. 3:15 




Menant, pi. 3:16-17 




TuM, vol. 2-3:124 


6 


BE, vol. 8/1:107 


11 


GCCI, vol. 2:127 




FO£, vol. 3:175 


12 


Menant, pi. 3:18 ( = Delaporte, Catalogue 




Louvre, vol. 2, A. 796) 




GCCI, vol. 2:125 




GCCI, vol. 2:126 




GCCI, vol. 2:129 




FO£, vol. 3:176 


17 


Menant, pi. 3:19 


18 


2NT1 


22 


GCCI, vol. 2:128 
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of the tablets dated to Darius I bear, in addition to seals showing a human figure in 
profile before altar(s) and/or divine emblem(s), impressions of seals very much like those 
found on tablets of the Murashu archive (to be discussed below). BE 8/1 107, dated to 
year 6 of Darius I, has 3 such seals. 9 One stamp seal shows an archer on horseback 
(fig. 2a). Two others depict rampant animals on either side of a central plant or tree motif 
(figs. 2b-c). Additionally, an unpublished tablet from Nippur, likely dated to Darius I 
year 18, has a standing human figure very Greek in character. 10 

As stated above, tablets from the time of Artaxerxes I and Darius II published with 
their seal impressions are numerous, nearly all of them from the Murashu archive found 
at Nippur. On these tablets the Neo-Babylonian scene of human figure in profile before 
altar(s) and/or divine emblem(s) occurs very infrequently. 

In general, the impressions, made by both cylinders and stamp seals, can be divided 
into those in which a human is the main protagonist and those in which only animals are 
depicted. Within the first major group several subgroupings can be distinguished. In one 
(Philadelphia 901-24, 949) a human figure, depicted wearing the Achaemenid draped 
robe and, in most cases, a tiara with dentate upper edge (and frequently described as the 
king), stands in a victory pose. He is shown grasping animals placed symmetrically one 
on either side of him (fig. 3a). In at least 2 examples a winged disk (the symbol of 
Ahuramazda) appears above him (Philadelphia 949). Philadelphia 925 shows the Egyp- 
tian Bes figure in a similar victory over 2 Bes-headed winged creatures. In a second 
subgrouping (Philadelphia 899-900, 926-28, 931-48, 950-52) a human figure is depicted 
in combat with a single animal or mythological creature (fig. 3b). In at least 4 examples 
he wears the Achaemenid draped robe and tiara with dentate upper edge, while in other 
examples he appears to wear no headdress at all. The human is variously depicted armed 
with a dagger (Philadelphia 932, 936), a bow and arrow (Philadelphia 951), or a scimitar 
(Philadelphia 934). In 4 or 5 cases a winged disk occurs in the scene (Philadelphia 951- 
52). In several others (e.g., Philadelphia 944), crescents and rhombs serve as fill motives. 
A third subgrouping contains hunt and/or war scenes (Philadelphia 985-87, 989-94) (fig. 






a b c 

Fig. 2.— Seal impression from BE 8/1:107 



Tablets dated to Darius and using the title "king of 

been taken as belonging to Darius I on the basis of Babylon" must belong to Darius I. 
his statement on p. 3, to the effect that the tablets » The attribution of this tablet is beyond question, 

which he was considering dated from the reigns of In the dating, Darius is referred to as "king of 

Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonidus, and Persian kings who Babylon." 

took the title of king of Babylon after the conquest by 10 2 NT 1. The tablet is from TA, level 1, locus 20. 

Cyrus. Achaemenid rulers in Babylonia subsequent to In addition to the seal impression mentioned, this 

Xerxes took only the title "king of all countries" and tablet bears two others, one indistinct, the other 

did not use the title "king of Babylon" as part of their showing a human figure in profile before an altar with 

titulary (A. L. Oppenheim, personal communication). divine emblems. 
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^ka£x 



a 







Fig. 3. — Seal impressions from tablets of the Murashu archive (after Philadelphia 910, 936, 985, and 

965) 



3c). The hunter is depicted on horseback with a spear (Philadelphia 990, 992) and on foot 
with a bow and arrow (Philadelphia 993-94). On Philadelphia 987 the hunter is on foot 
hunting wild boar with a spear. Philadelphia 995 shows the king (?) in combat with a 
human enemy. Still a fourth subgrouping shows what might be called cultic scenes 
(Philadelphia 956-69). These appear to be within the Babylonian tradition. Most such 
scenes show a single human figure carrying a small jar or a bucket and pestle and others 
show human figures in profile before altar(s) and/or divine emblem(s) (fig. 3d). Several 
seal impressions (and the final subgrouping) betray Greek influence (among others, 
Philadelphia 971-73, 996-97). 

Within the second major group (animal protagonists) several subgroupings can also be 
distinguished. Within the subgrouping "antithetical figures" birds frequently occur on 
either side of a central object, a fish, plant, etc. (Philadelphia 802, 809-11); horses, goats, 
and winged creatures on either side of a central plant or tree (Philadelphia 845-49); 
human-headed, scorpion-tailed creatures and human-headed winged cats (Philadelphia 
888-91, 893-897, 953-954); and mermen (Philadelphia 805-6) (fig. 4a-c). Crossed animals 
(Philadelphia 837, 842-43) and animals in combat may be included within this sub- 
grouping. Philadelphia 955, which shows a rampant horse on either side of an encircled 
depiction of Ahuramazda with a winged sun disk in the field, has also been included here, 
although perhaps the central emphasis belongs to the depiction of Ahuramazda (fig. 10). 
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a b c 

Fig. 4. — Seal impressions from tablets of the Murashu archive (after Philadelphia 810, 846, 891) 






a b c 

Fig. 5. — Seal impressions from tablets of the Murashu archive (after Philadelphia 808, 861, 868) 




Fig. 6. — Seal impression from tablet of the Murashu archive (after Philadelphia 874) 



A second subgrouping contains those impressions showing a single animal (fig. 5). Birds 
(Philadelphia 807-8), lions (Philadelphia 820), bulls (Philadelphia 833-34), horses (Phila- 
delphia 841), recumbent or standing winged and horned catlike creatures (Philadelphia 
852-66), as well as certain other composite creatures, occur. The final subgrouping which 
takes in Philadelphia 869-87 consists of circular -based stamp seals showing 3 animals 
arranged in a whirl pattern (fig. 6). 
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The seal types that replaced the typical Neo-Babylonian scene form a reasonably good 
parallel set to seal impressions found on the Persepolis Treasury tablets. 11 These tablets, 
which date to the reigns of Darius I, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes I, consist of some 198 
tablets and large fragments (and some 548 smaller fragments) and approximately 199 
clay labels, all of these bearing some 77 different seal impressions. 12 On the tablets (as 
opposed to the clay labels) the most frequently found seal impression is that depicting a 
hero or king (?), usually wearing the Achaemenid pleated robe and tiara with dentate 
upper edges, as victor, grasping 2 identical monsters or lions placed symmetrically one 
on either side of him (fig. 7). At Persepolis this type of seal — and only this type of seal — 
is inscribed with the name of the king, perhaps constituting a royal seal type. 13 This type 
of seal impression is found frequently on tablets in the Murashu archive (Philadelphia 
903-10, here see fig. 3a), but it is never inscribed with the name of the king. On Schmidt 
no. 1 (fig. 8), a single human figure is depicted in combat with a catlike animal (for com- 
parison see Philadelphia 936, fig. 3b). Additionally, the so-called ' 'pedestal bull-men" on 
Schmidt no. 1 recall those on Philadelphia 889. Scenes of the worship of Ahuramazda are 




Fig. 7. — Schmidt no. 5, courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 



ii While it is true, in general, that the Murashu 
archive seal impressions form a good parallel set to the 
seal impressions on the Persepolis Treasury tablets, 
there are differences, which perhaps reflect the dif- 
ferences in the nature of the two archives. The Perse- 
polis tablets are part of a royal archive; the 
Murashu tablets are more private in character. The 
Murashu tablets, for example, appear to show a much 
wider variety of stamp or ring seal impressions. 
Animal whirl patterns (Philadelphia 869-87) do not 
show up among the seal impression on the Persepolis 
Treasury tablets, for example. 

12 Schmidt, pp. 4-41. 

The Persepolis Treasury tablets consist basically 
of two types: letters and memoranda. The letters 
generally request the royal treasurer to transact 



payments for services rendered by various kinds of 
workmen, artisans, and officials. It is always the 
addresser who has sealed the tablet. The memoranda 
simply record the fact that payments have been 
effected; they were apparently sealed by the royal 
treasurer. Only cylinder seals appear to have been used 
on the tablets (as opposed to clay labels). 

13 For the inscription on these seals, see George G. 
Cameron, Persepolis Treasury Tablets, OIP 65 
(Chicago, 1948). Richard T. Hallock has recently 
proposed that royal seals were held by subordinates 
of the king and used to seal on his behalf (see his 
"The Use of Seals on the Persepolis Fortification 
Tablets," in McGuire Gibson and Robert D. Biggs, 
eds., Seals and Sealing in the Ancient Near East [Malibu, 
California, 1977], p. 130). 
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Fig. 8. — Schmidt no. 9, courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 

also found on the Persepolis tablets. One specific rendering of the theme, Schmidt no. 16 
(fig. 9), parallels a Murashu archive seal impression, Philadelphia 955 (fig. 10). The bust 
of Ahuramazda, in right profile, is depicted encircled under a winged disk and flanked by 
human worshipers at Persepolis. On the Murashu seal impression, rampant horses flank 
the encircled bust. Hunt scenes, such as those of Schmidt nos. 33-34, can certainly be 
seen as parallels for the impressions in the Murashu archive (Philadelphia 992-94). 

The impressions on the Persepolis clay labels are more varied than the impressions on 
the tablets, and also find parallels to impressions on Murashu archive tablets. In addition 
to the types described in connection with the tablets, there occur single animals. 
Schmidt no. 68 (fig. 11) appears to depict a standing, winged catlike creature which 
might be compared to those of Philadelphia 863-66 and 868 (see fig. 5). The Bes figure on 
Schmidt no. 64 might be compared to that of Philadelphia 925. The wild boars depicted 
on Schmidt nos. 73-74 (fig. 12) compare favorably with those of Philadelphia 819 and 987 
(fig. 13). Antithetical figures on Schmidt no. 77 (fig. 14) parallel, albeit not closely, those 
of Philadelphia 881-91 and 893-97 (see, as an example, fig. 4). 

A single seal among those on the Persepolis fortification tablets gives evidence of the 
longevity of style of the types of seals found on the Persepolis treasury tablets and on the 
Murashu archive tablets. 14 A photograph of the seal has recently been published by 
Richard Hallock. 15 The scene, martial in character, shows a rider on horseback trampling 
a fallen enemy. Another human figure, rendered slightly larger, appears to oppose the 
advance of the rider (fig. 15) with a slingshot. The seal might be compared favorably to 
Schmidt no. 34. Philadelphia 985 (fig. 3c) and 986 also show riders on horseback. The 
inscription on the Persepolis fortification seal, restored and published by Hallock, reads 



14 The Persepolis Fortification tablets, which 
basically record administrative transfers of food- 
stuffs, date from years 12-28 of Darius I, i.e., precede 
in time the Treasury tablets. The two groups of texts 
are so similar in vocabulary and subject matter that 
they should constitute a single field of study (Hallock, 
Persepolis Fortification Tablets, OIP 92 [Chicago, 1969], 
p. 1); they also share certain seal impressions. 
Schmidt no. 14, for example, occurs on one of those 



tablets (PF 1853) published by Hallock {Persepolis 
Fortification Tablets, p. 78). In general, the types of 
seals which occur on the treasury tablets occur on the 
fortification tablets, but the fortification tablets 
present a much richer repertoire of seal impressions 
(Richard T. Hallock, personal communication). 

15 Hallock, "The Use of Seals," E-5a-b. The 
photograph of the sealing, given here as fig. 15, is that 
of PF 692. 
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Fig. 9. — Schmidt no. 16, courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 




Fig. 10. — Seal impression from tablet of the Murashu archive (after Philadelphia 955) 
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Fig. 11. — Schmidt no. 68, courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 

[v. K]u-[?]-ras/ h. An-za-an-x-/ ra-sak/ y-isbe/ is-[na] 5 i.e., "Cyrus, the Anshanite, son of 
Teispes." 16 According to Hallock, the seal belonged originally to Cyrus, the grandfather 
of Cyrus the Great. 17 

It must now be concluded that most of the types of seal impressions on the Murashxi 
archive tablets, types which replaced the traditional Neo-Babylonian type, were earlier 
in Persia than in Babylonia. 

Twenty years ago Briggs Buchanan and Edith Porada demonstrated the critical value 
of sealed and dated tablets in establishing a more precise chronological framework for 
the seals of the so-called First and Second Syrian groups. 18 This paper has followed their 
lead in setting up a more exact time frame for other seal groups. The seal type showing a 
human figure in profile before altar(s) and/or divine emblem(s), which was typical of the 
Neo-Babylonian period, did not disappear from widespread use in Babylonia until the 
reign of Darius I, when it was replaced by Achaemenid or Persian type seals. 

This more exact time frame, in turn, brings to the fore a question of more fundamental 
importance to the archaeologist, particularly to the archaeologist working with ancient 
civilizations like Mesopotamia, where written records have made an outline of political 
history feasible. That question involves the chronological relationship of politico- 
historical periods to material culture change, i.e., change in artifact types. This paper has 
demonstrated that changes in historical periods or dynasties and changes in material 
culture do not always correspond. Although this fact seems almost self-evident, it is 



16 Idem, Persepolis Fortification Tablets, p. 715. 

17 Idem, "The Use of Seals," p. 127. 

18 See ( ^ B. Buchanan, "On the Seal Impressions 
on Some Old Babylonian Tablets," Journal of Cunei- 
form Studies 11 (1957): 45-^ idem, "Further 



Observations on the Syrian Glyptic Style," JCS 11 
(1957): 74-76; i ^ Porada, "Syrian Seal Impressions 
on Tablets Dated in the Time of Hammurapi and 
Samsuiluna," JNES 16 (1957): 192-97. 
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Fig. 12. — Schmidt nos. 73 and 74, courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 



an important one, one frequently not recognized by historians and archaeologists in 
criticizing, for example, the unreliable nature of surface survey data or by archaeologists 
in attempting to distinguish too finely material remains of one period, for example Early 
Dynastic III, from those of the subsequent Akkadian period. More precisely, this paper 
seems to confirm observations or proposals made originally, I think, by Gibson in 1974. 
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Fig. 13. — Seal impressions from tablet of the Murashu archive (after Philadelphia 819) 




Fig. 14. — Schmidt no. 77, courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University of Chicago 

In discussing the import of generally accepted dating criteria of the Achaemenid and 
Seleucid periods in surface survey, Gibson suggested that diagnostic pottery types 
should be seen as valid only for the later part of one era and the beginning of the next. 
He concluded: "the problem that we are dealing with here is one of time-lag. Archaeo- 
logical periods and historical periods are not necessarily coterminus. Artifacts thought 
typical of a period may continue in use some time after the historical era has ended." 19 
The time-lag factor as regards the transition from Neo-Babylonian to Achaemenid seal 
types might be set at roughly 25 years. 

All this, in its turn, raises the much broader problem of the impact of political change 
generally on items of material culture. Does political change, in any way, cause alterations 
in material culture? If political change can be said to affect alterations, it will be impor- 
tant to seek to understand the mechanism(s) by which it causes such alterations. With 
regard to the subject matter of this paper, for example, it might legitimately be asked if 



19 Gibson, "Coins as a Tool in Archaeological 
Surface Survey," in Dickran K. Kouymijian, ed., Near 
Eastern Numismatics, Iconography, Epigraphy, and 
History: Studies in Honor of George C. Miles (Beirut, 
1974), p. 13. Gibson has made basically the same point 
in discussing the Kish survey data for the Akkadian 



period (The City and Area of Kish [Coconut Grove, 
Miami, 1972], pp. 48-49). The concept of time-lag is, 
in a sense, an artificial one, but it appears to be a 
sensible compromise to the problem of reconciling 
historical and archaeological phases. 
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Fig. 15. — Seal of the grandfather of Cyrus the Great, courtesy of The Oriental Institute, The University 

of Chicago 



the change in seal types in Babylonia during the reign of Darius I can be linked with the 
administrative reorganization of the Persian empire presumably undertaken by that 
king. Under both Cyrus and Cambyses the empire had been organized into a number of 
geographically extensive administrative districts or satrapies. Darius, it has been 
suggested, broke these large districts up into at least 20 smaller administrative units. 20 
For example, the single satrapy of Babylonia and Beyond-the-River was split into 2 
separate districts. Such a reorganization should have had a centralizing tendency on the 
empire. The change in seals from types predominantly Babylonian to types mainly 
Persian in character may reflect this centralizing tendency. 21 In the future it will also be 
of import to identify which items of material culture political change most easily affects 
and which items remain unaffected. The answers to such questions, however, require 
further study and are beyond the scope of this paper. 

Perhaps the overriding, if unexpressed, purpose of this paper has been to underscore 
once again the fact that many approaches can profitably be taken to the study of seals 



20 On the suggested administrative reforms of 
Darius I, see among others, Oscar Leuze, Die Satrapie- 
einteilung inSyrien und in Zweistromlande von 520-320, 
Schriften der Konigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft, 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Klasse, 11/4 (Halle, 1935); 
and P. F. Junge, "Satrapie und Natio: Reichsver- 
waltung und Reichpolitik im State Dareios I," Klio 34 
(1941): 1-55. 



21 Ephraim Stern, "Seal-Impressions in the 
Achaemenid Style in the Province of Judah," 
BASOR, no. 202 (April, 1971): 6-16, has concluded 
that administrative reorganization is indeed reflected 
in seal type changes. 
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and seal impressions. In the past the main approach to seals has been art-historical in 
nature, and this approach is a very valuable and necessary first step. Seals, however, are 
potentially a much richer source of information on the functioning of ancient Mesopo- 
tamian society than a single line of questioning can yield. New questions asked will give 
new information. 



